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SCRIPT. 


Wuy should satirists be so un- 
merciful in their strictures upon the 
loveliest part of creation? There is a 
contradiction in their being so—for 
if women are as they would repre- 
sent them, ought not their weakues- 
ses and their fullies to protect them 
from the notice of men of sense? As 
these‘ do not exempt them from the 
attacks of satire, one of two things 
necessarily follows—either that the 
satirists do not think the fair sex 
so contemptible as they paint them, 
or,thinking what they write, betray 
cowardice and folly in making an 
attack where a defence cannot be 
expected. That Pope should rail 
against woman-kind surprises no 
one—his spleen, itis acknowledged, 
was provoked by an early disap- 
pointment : but that some others, 
who appear to have taken delight 
in saying ill-natured things (for they 
are nothing better), should have in- 
dulged in so unmanly a propensity, 
has frequently occasioned me sur- 
prise—none more so than the unfor- 
tunate Savage. From his pursuits 
and general style, you would not ex- 
pectiomect withany severity towards 
those whom men should honour. His 
offence,indeed, appears of nv magni- 
tude, when compared with: the sys- 
tematic aad persevering attacks of 
others; yet there is as much gall in 
this couplet as if he had been a wo- 
man-hater during his life : 


“Such, Polly, is thy sex—partiruth, part 
fic liun, 

Some thought, much whim, and all a 
coutradiction.” 


For my own part, I have no wife— 
no mother—no sister—to bind my 
aching brow, or to soothe the sor- 
rows which an unfeeling world has 
eccasioned. But without these bless- 
ings, such is the respect I bear to- 
wards every female, that I could 
- myjlandiord’s wife as a mother, 
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man enlivens the social hours of 
man ; but in the hour of sickness and 
adversity, where can he meet the 
solicitude, the consolation, which 
she knows so well to impart?’ He 
may seek it elsewhere in vain— 


When pain and anguish ring the brow 
A ministering angel thou. 
* * . + * 


“ As I came in this evening from 
one of my solitary rambles, I heard 
the voices of my landlord and a 
neighbour raised high in a politi- 
cal dispute. It is strange that Eng- 
lishmen will be so infatuated as to 
allow politics to disturb the harmo- 
ny of their fire-sides. What is it 
but a madness pervading all classes, 
and those most who have the least 
concern init? Here now are two 
men, living near each other, upon 
terms not mercly of intimacy but 
of friendship, to neither of whom 
can it be the slightest consequence 
whether Whig or Tory is in power, 
both actuated by the same feelings 
towards their country, and yet these 
men are talking as furiously, and 
with as many angry feelings, as if 
the fate of the nation depended upon 
their voices. Why cannot friends 
differ upon this as upon any other 
subject, without beiug so hostile to 
each other?’ Agealone can tolerate 
the prejudice which stigmatises me 
as a jacobin or a fool, because my 
opinion is at variance with yours. 
I can tolerate the opinions of a 
friend, though they are as far op- 
posed to mine as the earth is to the 
blue expanse above us. If he have 
not the same charity towards me, 
he is unworthy of my esteem ; and 
although I cannot lose him without 
a pang, yet that pang is not embit- 
tered by self-reproach. 

+ * * * 7. 
Royalty never fails to inspire 
sensations, almost indefinable, of 
awe and respect, in the breasts even 
of those who profess abhorrence to 
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it. The very trappings have a 
charm which may not be gazed on 
with the same steadiness as upon 
indifferent things. Shakspeare saw 
and felt this: ‘*There’s a divinity 
doth hedge aking.” Very similar 
feelings attach themselves to our 
ideas of men who have attained |i- 
terary eminence. We are accus- 
tomed to regard them as superior 
beings, nor can we divest ourselves 
of this thought, when, in our pre- 
gence, they should perchance utter 
no more than common-place remarks. 
These feelings are not confined to 
vulgar breasts. The ignorant man 
stares atthe genius, knowing him 
to be a something more than the 
ordinary race of mortals; but it is 
the man of thought and understand- 
ing alone who can appreciate his ta- 
lents, and,appreciating it,is disposed 
to grant him that homage, which, 
whilst it honours another, reflects no 
inconsiderable portion of it upon 
himself. I was once assured bya 
man of very extensive reading and 
sound judgment, that, in company 
with several minor literary charac- 
ters, le was invited to mect a cele- 
brated poet, now living; each of the 
party went with a determination to 
isten rather than to speak, but as 
they knew it was nesessary for a 
conversation to be started in order 
to elicit Mr. ——-—’s idevs, each 
mentioned what he intended to say, 
that no confusion may arise by two 
introducing the same subject. The 
important evening came, and not a 
little gratified did they all feel when 
they found themselves snugly seat- 
edip company with so distinguished 
a character. No one felt inclin- 
ed to begin the conversation, but 
éach looked beseechingly at the 
other. It was in vain—they were, 
in fact, awe-stricken—and the 
evening frittered away in those 
éommon-place remarks which are 
to be found in English society and 
in English society alone. 
* > 


What an exquisitely drawn cha- 
racter is Audolycus in Shakspeare’s 
“ Winter's Tale!” 1 think, with the 
exception of Caliban, there is not a 
more original character to be met 
within our immortal bard’s produc- 


tions. A fellow, to use his ow 
words, “litter’d under Mercury, 
was likewise as napper-up of un- 
considered trifles. With die and 
drab I purchased this caparison, 
and my revenue is the silly cheat,” 
(Picking Pockets). He is the very 
Prince of Pickpockets, nothing 
escapes his prying eye. Surrounded 
by country people, he contrives to 
amuse them with a display of buf- 
foonery *“* by which means I saw 
whose purse was bestin picture, and 
what I saw to my good use, I re- 
membered.” Early education pro- 
bably made him a knave, and those 
lucky chanees which sometimes fol- 
low them through life, prevented his 
becoming otherwise. “ If I had a 
mind to be honest, I see Fortune 
would not suffer me.” His fingers have 
a natural inclination to seize every 
thing within their reach, no matter 
what place, in a church, or under 
the gallows, both are perfectly in- 
different to him, ** Every lane’s end, 
every shop, church, session, hang- 
ing, yields a careful man work.” [ 
should cal! him a thief from instinct, 
but he is a shrewd clever fellow, 
and had he been a lawyer would 
have attained eminence, the requi- 
sites for both characters, as laid 
down by him,being pretty similar— 
“ to have an open ear, a quick eye, 
and a nimble hand, is necessary for 
a cut-purse.” 





THE BACHELOR’S THERMOME- 
TER. 

Avuto-nloGRAPUY is rarely to be 
depended upon. Rousseau’s vanity 
consisted io painting himselftoo ugly; 
Richard Cumberland, Mrs. Robin- 
son, and Mrs. Bellamy, have painted 
themselves much too handsome; Gib- 
bon’s features are not unlike, butthe 
attitude is too stately. No man, ac- 
cording toSamuel Johnson,sits down 
to depreciate himself, even in writ- 
ing a letter ; how, then, can we ex- 
pect any man to gibbet himself in 
immortal type?—The following pa- 
per, entitled “ The Bachelor's 
Thermometer,” was evidently never 
intended to see the light. It may, 
therefore, be viewed as probably 
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{he most sincere sclf-memoir that 
ever was penned :— 

Etatis 30. Looked back through 
a vista of ten years. Remembered 
that, at twenty, Llooked upona man 
of thirty as amiddle-aged man ; won- 
dered at my errer, aud protracted 
the middle-age to forty. Said to 
myself, ** Forty is the age of wis- 
dom.” Reflected gencrally upon 
past life; wished myself twenty 
again, and exclaimed, * If I were 
but twenty, what a scholar I would 
be by thirty! Uutit’s too late now.” 
Looked in fhe glass ; still youthful, 
but getting rather fat. Young 
says, ‘* a fool at forty is a fool in- 
deed:” forty, thercfore, must be 
the age of wisdom. 

34. Read in the Morning Chroni- 
cle, that a watchmaker in Paris, 


aged thirty-one, had shot himself 


for love. Mure fool the watchma- 
ker! Agreed that nobody fell in 
Jove after twenty. ‘Quoted Sterne, 
“ The expression fall in love, evi- 
dently shews love to be bencatha 
man.’ Went to Drury-lane; saw 
Miss Crotch in Rosetta, and fell in 
Jove with her. Received her ulti- 
matum: none but matrimonians 
need apply. Was three months 
making up my mind (a long time 
for making up such a little parcel), 
when Kitty Crotch eloped with 
Lord Buskin. Pretended to be 
very glad. Took three turns up 
and down library, and looked in 
glass. Getting rather fat and florid. 
Met a friend in Gray’s Inn, who 
said, I was evidently in rude health. 
Thought the compliment ruder than 
the health. 

32. Passion for dancing rather 
onthe decline. Voted sitting out 
play and farce one of the impossibi- 
lities. Stillin stage-box three pights 
per week. Sympathized with the 
public in vexation, occasioned by 
non-attendance the other three: cam’t 
please every body. Began to 
wonder at the pleasure of kicking 
one’s heels on a chalked floor till 
four in the morning. Sold bay 
mare, who reared at three carriages, 
and shook me out of the saddle. 
Thought = saddle-making rather 
worse then formerly. Hair growing 
tin. Bought a bottle of Tricosian 
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fluid. Mem. “a flattering unc- 
tion.” 

33. Hair thinner. Serious thoughts 
ofawig. Met Colonel Buckhorse, 
who wears one. Devil in a bush, 
Serious thoughts of Jetting it alone. 
Met a fellow Etonian in the Green 
Park, who told me 1 wore well: 
wondered what he could mean. 
Gave up cricket club, on account of 
the bad air about Paddington: 
could not run in it, without being 
out of breath. 

34. Measured for a new coat. 
Tailor proposed fresh measure, 
hinting something about bulk. Old 
measure too short; parchment 
shrinks. Shortencd my morning 
ride to Hampstead and Highgate, 
and wondered what people could 
see at Hendon. Determined not to 
marry: means expensive, end du- 
bious. Counted eighteen bald heads 
in the pit at the Opera. So much 
the better; the more the merrier. 

35. Tried on an old great coat, 
and found it an old little one: cloth 
shrinks as well as parchment. Red 
face in putting on shoes. Bought 
a shoe-horn. Remember quizzing 
my uncle George for using one: 
then young and foolish. Brother 
Charles's wife lay-in of her eighth 
child. Served him right for marry- 
ing at twenty-one: age of discre- 
tion too! Hunting-belts for gentle- 
men hung upin glovers’ windows. 
Longed to buy one, but two women 
in shop cheapening mittens. Three 
gray hairs in left eye-brow. 

36. Several gray hairs in whis- 
kers: all owing to carclessness in 
manufactory of shaving-soap. Re- 
member thinking my father an old 
man atthirty-six. Settled the point! 
Mev grew old sooner in former days, 
Laid blame upon flapped waist- 
coats and tic wigs. Skaited on the 
Serpentine. Gout. Very foolish 
exercise, only fit for boys. Gave 
skaits to Charles’s eldest son. 

37. Fell in love again. Rather 
pleased to find myself not too cold 
for the passion Emma only nine. 
teen. Whatthen? women require 
protectors ; day settled ; devilishly 
trightened; too Jate to get off 
Luchily jilted. Emma married 
George Parker one day before me. 
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Again determined never to marry. 
Turned off old tailor, and took to 
new one in Bond-street. Some of 
those fellows make a man look ten 
years younger. Noi that that was 
the reason. 

38. Stuck rather more to din- 
ner-parties. Gave up country-danc- 
ing. “* Money-musk” certainly more 
fatiguing than formerly. Fiddlers 

lay it tooquick. Quadrilles steal- 
ing hither over the channel. Thought 
of adding to number of grave gen- 
tlemen who learn to dance. Dick 
Dapper dubbed me one of the over- 
growns, Very impertinent, and 
utterly untrue. 

39. Quadrilles rising. Wondered 
sober mistresses of families would 
allow their carpets to be beat after 
that fashion. Dinner-parties in- 
creasing. Found myself gradually 
Tontine-ing it towards top of table. 
Dreaded Ultima Thule of hostesses 
élbow. Good places for cutting 
turkies ; -bad for cutting jokes. 
Wondered why J was always de- 
sired to walk up. Met two school- 
fellows at Pimlico; both fat and 
red-faced. Used to say at school 
that they were both of my age; 
what lies boys tell! 

40. Look back ten years. Re- 
member, at thirty, thinking forty a 
middle-aged man. + Must have 
meant fifty. Fifty,certainly, the age 
of wisdom. Determined to be wise 
in ten years. Wished to learn mu- 
sic and Italian, Tried Logier, 
’Twould not do. No defect of ca- 
pacity, but those things should be 
Jearned in childhood. 

41. New furnished chambers, 
Looked in new glass: one chin too 
much, Looked in othernew glass; 
chin still double. Art of glass- 
making on the decline. Sold my 
horse, and wondered people could 
find any pleasure in being bumped. 
What were legs made for? 

42, Gout again: that disease 
certainly attacks young people 
more than formerly. Caught myself 
ata rubber of whist, and blushed. 
Tried my hand at original compo- 
sition, and foond a hankering after 
epigram and satire. Wondered I 
could ever write love-sonnets. Imi- 
tated Horace’s ode, “ Ne sit an- 
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cilla.” Did not mean any thing 
serious, though Susan certainly 
civil and attentive. 

43. Bought a hunting-belt. Braced 
myself up till ready to burst. In- 
testines not to be trilled with: threw 
it aside. Young Men, now-a-days, 
much to small in the waist. Read 
in the Morning Post an advertise- 
ment, “ Pills to prevent Corpu- 
lency:” bought a box. Never the 
slimmer, though much the sicker. 

44. Met Fanny Stapleton, now 
Mrs. Meadows, at Bullock’s Mu- 
seum. Twenty-live years ago want- 
ed to marry her. What an escape! 
Women certainly age much sooner 
than men. Charles’s eldest boy 
began to think himself a man. 
Starched cravat and a cane. What 
presumption! At his age I wasa 
child. 

45. A few wrinkles about the 
eyes, commonly called crow's feet. 
Must have caught cold. Began to 
talk politics, and shirk the drawing- 
room. Eulogized Garrick: saw 
nothing in Kean. Talked of Lord 
North. Wondered at the licen- 
tiousness of the modern press. Why 
can't|people be civil,like Juniusand 
John Wilkes, in the good old times? 

46. Rather on the decline, but 
still handsome, and_ interesting. 
Growing dislike to the company of 
young men: all of them talk too 
much or too litile. Began to call 
chambermaidsat inns ** My dear.” 
Thought the money expended upon 
Waterloo Bridge might have becn 
better employed. Listened to a 
howl from Captain Querulous, 
about family expenses, price of 
bread and butcher's meat. Did 
not care a jot, if bread was a shil- 
ling a roll, and butchers’ meat fifty 
pounds a calf. Hugged myself in 
“* single blessedness,” and wished 
him a good morning. 

47. Top of head quite bald, 
Pleaded Lord Grey in justification. 
Shook it, on reflecting that I was 
but three years removed from the 
“ Age of Wisdom.” Teeth sound, 
bat not so white as heretofore. 
Something the matter with the den- 
tifrice. Began to be cautious in 
chronology. Bad thing to remem- 
ber too far back. Hac scrious 








thoughts of not remembering Miss 
Farren. 

48. Quite settled not to remem- 
ber Miss Farren. Told Laura Willis 
that Palmer, who died when I was 
nineteen, certainly did not look forty- 
eight. 

49. Resolved never to marry for 
any thing but money or rank. 

50. Age of wisdom. Married 
my cook! 





LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Weston-Zoyland, or Weston in Zoy- 
land, or Sowy-Land.—Own the south 
side of Polden, nearly surrounded 
by moors, lics Weston-Zoyland, five 
miles south-east of Bridgwater, the 
river Parrot washing it on the south 
and south-west, and dividing it from 
North-Petherton. It contains about 
one hundred and twenty houses, 
most of which form several strag- 
gling streets near the church, and 
others are disposed in the hamlets of 
Busex, a quarter of a mile towards 
the north, and Liney, the same dis- 
tance towards the north-east. A 
large fair for cattle is held here on 
the 9th of September. 

Upon the moor near this village, 
and in a spot called Penny- Pound, 
General Fairfax, the day after the 
battle at Langport, July 10, 1645, 
drew up his whole army ; and in this 
very spot, in 1685, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, with his disorderly troops, 
engaged the king’s forces, under 
the command of the Earl of Fever- 
sham, when five hundred of the 
former were taken prisoners in the 
field of battle, and confined in the 
parish church here, where many of 
them died of their wounds. Of the 
King’s party, five soldiers that were 
slain were buried in the church, and 

eleven in the church-yard. The par- 
ticular fate of one of the prisoners 
here is thus recorded :—** This per- 
son, who was remarkably swift of 
foot, was prevailed upon, on condi- 
tion of being pardoned, to entertain 
the General with an instance of 
his agility. Accordingly, having 


Stripped himself naked, a halter was 
put round his ueck, and the oppo- 
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site end of it was fastened to the 
neck of ahorse. They started ata 
place called Bussex- Rhine, and ran 
from thence to Brintsfield- Bridge, a 
distance somewhat exceeding half 
a mile; and though the horse went 
at full speed, the man kept pace 
with him the whole way. But not- 
withstanding this exertion of his 
ability, and the terms of his agree- 
ment, the inhumaa General ordered 
him to be hanged with the rest.” 

The manor of Weston was an- 
ciently involved within the manor of 
Middlezoy, and passed with it, after 
the suppression of the abbey, to the 
Duke of Somerset and the Ear! of 
Leicester. 

In the time of Henry VIII. the 
following certificate was made of the 
State of this manor of Weston :-- 

** The rentes of assize of the fre- 
holders and costomarye tenaunts 
belonging unto the sayde lordeship 
are of the yerely valew of £94.3s.7}d. 

“The perquisites of the courtes, 
there kept twise in the yere, with the 
lawe-dayes and fiynes to the king’s 
highnes, as appereth in the bokes of 
accomptes, £21. 3s. 10d. 

** Also there is a common there, 
called Weston-Moore, and the te- 
nauntes of this lordeship, with the 
tennaunts of Chadsay, may dryve or 
forage from a common field calied 
Rowyng-Lake, unto Dower, and the 
King, as lorde of thys lordeship, 
shall have the moytie of tho 
strayes, and conteyneth 300 acres, 
£115. 7s. Sid. 

‘* Also there are able men, inha- 
bitants within the precinct of the 
sayde lordeship, beyng in a redy- 
nes to serve the King, when so ever 
they shal be called upon, to the 
nombre of 50. 

** Also there are within the sayde 
lordeship certayne persons, called 
bondemen,w hose bodyes and goodes 
are allwayes at the King’s pleasure, 
tu the nombre of 7.’"* 

The living is vicarial, in the ju- 
risdiction of Glastonbury, and in tie 
patronage of the Bishop. The tithes 
of the parsonage were always kept 
in the hands of the Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury, to the use of his monas- 


toft’s Chron, 2. 34¢. 


* Peter Lang 
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tery. The old parsonage-house was 
taken down some years ago. 

The church, which is dedicated to 
St. Mary, is built in the form of a 
cross, having a nave, chancel, north 
and south transepts, and north and 
south side aisles. At the west end 
is a stately tower, embellished with 
Gothic pinnacles, and other elegant 
ernaments, and containing a clock, 
chimes, and five bells. The tower 
is 105 feet high, and is seen to a 
vast extent of country round. 

Edington lies westward, on the 
edge of the moors, under the north 
brow of Polden, and is divided from 
the parish of Mark by the river 
Brew, running from Glastonbury to 
Burnham and the chanocl. Upon 
this river is a hamlet in the moor, 
called Edington-Burtle. A little 
below the church is a perpetual 
spring, which contains sulpher and 
steel, and stains silver yellow in two 
hours. Against the change of wea- 
ther it smells like the fou! barrel of 
agun. It is very cold, and leaves 
a white crust on the bodies it passes 
over, and has been found efficacious 
in scorbutic cases. In this parish 
several Roman antiquities have 
been discovered, particularly a tes- 
selated pavement, and near it a 
number of clay moulds for casting 
coins, having the impressions of Se- 
verus and Caracalla, and their em- 
presses Julia and Plautilla. Some 
of these moulds are lodged in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, A 
Roman road traversed those parts, 
through the moors, towards Ax- 
bridge. 

This place was anciently denomi- 
nated Edwinctone,a name which it 
seems to have derived from some 
Saxon possessor. At the conquest 
it was part of Shapwick, and con- 
sisted of five hides, held by Roger 
de Curcelle. In the time of Henry I, 
this manor was held of the Abbot of 
Glastonbury, by William Fitz Geof- 
frey. A family of the name of 

Edington seems also to have had a 
concern here, of whom was Gilbert 
dle Edington, 5th Edward III. In 
1398 we find a release of the manor 
of Fdington from Michael Marshall 
to Robert Hull, sealed with the seal 


of the town of Bridgwater. It is 
now the property, by inheritance, of 
Earl Waldegrave. 

The living is a curacy, in the ju- 
risdiction of Glastonbury. 

The church is a small neat edi- 
fice, 53 feet in length, and ) in 
breadth, with a turret at the west 
end, centaining two bells. 





A RECENT VISIT TO THE AB- 
BEY OF LA TRAPPE. 


Soownafter leaving the smnall village 
of Rinrolles, which consists merely 
of afew scattered huts (or more pro- 
perly bovels), appears the monastery 
of La Trappe. Its roof was just visi- 
ble, amidst the thick body of foliage 
which surrounded it ; indeed it is 
seated in an immense basin of wood. 
A small stream running through a 
valley, eastward of the convent, 
has had several barriers placed 
across it, at certain distances, to 
form, I imagine, fish-ponds. These 
heads of water vary the landscape 
most pleasingly, which otherwise 
vould want feature, and present 
nothing but a mass of sky and 
wood, It must be allowed, however, 
that the latter is now a beautiful 
object by itself—glowing in all the 
richest tints of autumn. The woods 
here are principally of beech, inter- 
mixed with oak and linden. On 
the immediate approach, La Trappe 
appears little better than a_col- 
lection of farm-buildings. My 
guide sounded the bell at the great 
wooden gate, and placed me before 
the wicket, which is opened by 

a figure with a closely shaver 
head, wrapped in coarse brown 
cloth, reaching but little lower thar 
his knees, and girded about the 
middle with a rope. Inlieu of shoes 
and stockings he wore a pair of 
heavy wooden sabots; and directly, 
on opening the duor, he threw him- 
self oa his knees :—bending his 
head completely to the ground, he 
coupled his hands in the form of 
supplication, at the back of his 
neck, and seemed to whisper, what 
I at first thought might be a short 
benediction ; but I have since been 
led to think it might be an interces- 
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sion in respect of the breach he 
found it necessary to make in his 
vow of silence. Though I came 
here, expecting to find the most ri- 
gorous silence observed, as well as 
other severe penances, I had not 
anticipated a reception from one 
of the brethren in a manner so hu- 
miliating to himself, and affecting 
to me. The brother, on raising hixn- 
self, humbly asked my pleasure ; 
then, motioning to me to follow him, 
conducted me intoa small, but neat 
room, and retired. I had scarcely 
looked round the rooai, ere the door 
opened, and two of the community 
entered. They were young looking 
men, apparently little more than 
thirty years of age: their garment 
proved to me, that they were of a 
different rank from the monk who 
admitted me, as they were clothed 
in a light drab coloured tunic, 
which reached from head to foot, 
They threw back their cowls, and 
prostrated themselves on the cold 
bricks at my feet. After continuing 
in this posture a minute, they raised 
themselves, and exelaimed “Deo 
gratias.”” They then conducted me, 
in silence, to the chapel. The fra- 
ternity were just concluding the 
service as 1 reached it. In crossing 
the garden, there was something 
peculiarly solemn in the deep voices 
of the monks, contrasted with the 
perfect stillness that reigned around, 
The chapel is a plain wainseotted 
room, not above thirty fect in length, 
without any organ. I found the 
monks, about adozen in number, 
on concluding the service, all turned 
towards the altar, and their eyes 
fixed on the ground ; they remained 
thus stationary, observing profound 
silence. After a short time, the su- 
perior gave a gentle tap witha ham- 
wer, and the fraternity retired. 
Without a word, I was conducied 
back to the reception room, aad 
there left to 1ay meditations, so 
that I now had an opportunity of 
Inspecting it completely : it was 
of Wainscot, with a brick floor, and 
was decorated with four small 
prints —the Death of Joseph, the 
Crucifixiun af our Lord, his As- 
ceusion, and his Glorification in 
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Heaven, seated at the right hand of 


the Almighty. I found also a dis- 
sertation on the Trinity, in Latin— 
a crucifix, and receptacle for holy 
water—and a manuscript, which 
speaks so much more forcibly to 
the general rules of the housc, than 
I by any description could do, that 
I took down the heads of it, and 
now send them you :— 

“Those who have entered this 
monastery, have made the most 
humble supplications to Divine 
Providence, They avoid communi- 
cation with each other, especially 
during pain. If they want any thing 
in the monastery, they address him 
who receives the visitors. 

‘“* If you assist at the oflice of the 
church, or chaunt, conform to our 
manner, without noise atthe end of 
the verse, or during the meditation, 
and begin not before the chaunters. 

“ The fathers speak not:—one 
reads while eating; they pray with 
alow voice. Wound them not, by 
examining too closely the reaier. 

‘* The guests who come withia 
this house will find nothing uahos- 
pitable. If the religious whom they 
meet hold nov conversation with 
them, it is because they are bound 
to keep silence; and the Holy Spirit 
hath said, that theman who loves 
conversation will not prosper on 
earth. 

“ Throughout this house the most 
inviolable silence is to be observed 
in the church, in the garden, in the 
refectory, in the dormitory, in the 
cloister If you speak, it must be 
in a low voice—and speak not to 
the religious who may meet you. 

** If you perceive any one you 
have known in the world, it will be 
well if he does not recollect you. 
Ifitis your father, your brother, 
or yuar nephew, they have quitied 
the world. They converse only with 
God in this solitude ; they are oc- 
cupied only with the aflairs of the 
soul, which are most important— 
with prayers to God, and with pe- 
nifence. 

** Note.— Our dear brothers, the 
candidates, not having permission 
to speak, they request the visitors 
not to accust them, as they cannot 
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answer, without breach of the faith 
plighted on entering this solitude, 
and forgetting their calling.”* 

Every precaution, indecd, is 
adopicd to avoid noisc; and any 
father who should inadvertently 
throw down a book in the chapel, 
drop a knife or spoon in the refec- 
tory, or in any other way interrupt 
silence, would subject himself to 
the penance enjoined by the rules 
of the house, which meet even the 
minutest actions. They do wot 
suffer themselves to lean on a chair, 
or, in illness, to take the benefit of 
physic. 

After a short time, the father, 
whose oflice it was to receive stran- 
gers, and whom, for distinction’s 
sake, I will name, Pere Loquitur 
(for, on entering the Abbey, they 
abandon their family and take some 
sacred name), entered the room. 
He first conducted me to the re- 
fectory, where preparations were 
made for dinner. It was a room 
about twenty-five feet in length, 
and fifteen in breadth, lighted by 
one window at the southern end. A 
small crucifix hung at the opposite 
extremity, and adjoining the door 
was a receptacle for holy water. 
Its walls were bare. Two narrow 
wooden tables, on trestles, ran 
along the room, on the sides of 
which, next the walls, were benches. 
Viands had been placed for fourteen 
persons, and the fare for each con- 
sisted of a thick potage of potatoes 
and gteens, in a wooden bowl, hold- 
ing abovea quart; a large lump of 
black bread, two smallapples,and a 
dingy brown jug of water. By the 
side of each portion, a wooden spoon 
a small red earthenware tumbler, 
and a little brown holland napkin, 











* The writer regrets he cannot offer 
the above in its origival language, par- 
ticularly as so much depends upon 
idiom ; but unfortunately he entered it 
with pencil in his pocket-boek in Eng- 
lish for expedition’s sake. He begs to 


observe too, that he intentionally omit- 
ted a sentence or two, which he has 
now no mode of réplacing—the ma- 
terial sense of one of which was, that 
strangers were requested to go no where 
but in the company of the attendant 
father 


were placed. Thence I was cop. 
ducted to the dormitory, which was 
over the chapel, and about the same 
size as the refectory : the beds ex. 
actly resembled the births in a 
packet, as they are ranged in aq 
wooden frame-work, one above ano. 
ther, three in height, along the sides 
of the room. 

Pere Loquitur requested me to 
Stay todioner; upon which I begged 
to dine iuthe refectory, and partake 
of their fare. The request seemed 
to give him pleasure, rather thay 
otherwise, and he asked me to stop 
the night ; I accordingly dismissed 
my guide, and walked in the garden 
with Pere Loquitor till the dinner. 
bell rung. At the entry of the re- 
fectory, one father poured water on 
my hands, another held a bason 
for me, a third a towel: ali had 
their cowls drawn over the head and 
face, and, with the exception of the 
reader, they kept them so during 
the whole of the dinner-time, so 
that not a feature could be dis- 
cerned. We entered the refectory 
in two files, and stood looking to- 
ward the cross while grace was 
chanting ; after which, Pere Lo- 
quitur touched me on the arm, and 
pointed to a separate seat, where a 
neat table-cloth was spread; two 
delft-plates, a queen’s ware bason, 
filled with potage, and a metal spoon 
and fork, were set before me. It 
was with much didiculty I could 
get mach of the potage down, asa 
vast quantity of sorrel juice was in- 
corporated in the liquid, and the 
crust was the only part at all pa- 
Jatable of the sour black bread. Din- 
ner being ended, at the sound of 
the hammer we moved into the 
same files as before. Grace was 
repeated ; after a few minutes of 
perfect silence, the hammer knock- 
ed and we proceeded slowly into 
chapel to vespers. 

In the garden was a large cross, 
directly fronting the door of the 
house, and hereI seated myself, so 
that I observed the fathers passing 
from the chapel, one by one, and 
taking different routes in postures 
of meditation. The cemetery being 
a grass plat, in part of the garden, 
was between myself and the monas- 
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tery ; there were about nine of ten 
graves, and at the head ofcach was 
alittle black cross, on which was 
painted the name of the deceased, 
his age, and the day of his death. 
One grave was open in readinéss 
to receive an occupant, but the 
earth around it did not bear the 
least appearance of having been 
recently disturbed, which rather 
contradicted the current report that 
the fraternity are in the daily habit 
of digging a portion of their graves, 

About half-past six, Pere Loquitur 
came to show me to my chamber. 
He then told me, I was the first 
Protestant that had ever been pre- 
sent in their chapel during worship. 
I was not inclined to contradict his 
assertion, though [ know it required 
some qualification. 

Isat down and wrote till I had 
burnt mg candle to the socket ; and 
then slept soundly on my little 
ttuckle bed, the mattress and bol- 
stet of which were stuffed with hay. 
About eight in the morning, Pere 
Loquitur tapped at my door, con- 
ducted me to the parlour, requested 
me to make a good breakfast, (from 
the same viands that had been 
placed before me the preceding 
evening for supper) and then to de- 
part. It was with difficulty I ob- 
tained permission to leave a little 
donation for the poor, by way of 
recompence for their kind hospi- 
tality. The father mentiored his 
regret, that he could not again show 
mé the chapel: but he said, they 
were doing public penance; which 
I believe they do every morning: 
The routine of their exercises is 
wondeérfal :—they rise daily be- 
tween ore and two in the mofning, 
and aré engaged from that time for 
some hours in the chapel, and, in- 
deed, throaghout the whole day, 
With but little intermission. They 
take refreshment but twice ih the 
day on Wednesdays and Fridays ; 
and then, no doubt, it is of a less 
inviting description than on the 
other days, whén they eat three 
times. All their recreation seems 


to be comprised in a short watk 

each day (or in manual labour) 

Within the narrow limits of their 
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garden and orchard; ahd then 
they appear to be wrapped up in 
meditation and prayer. There are 
certain days when they exceed 
these bounds, and walk in a part 
of the adjacent wood, which is 
neatly kept, atid intersected with 
several long umbrageous alleys, 
that diverge from a point near the: 
monastery. 

It was with feelings of regard for 
its inhabitants, as well as with those 
of regret at viewibg men grovelling 
under such mistaken notions, that 
I took my leave of La Trappe, and 
entered again those busy scenes of 
life, which, though marked by dis- 
order, form the allotted sphere of 
man. 


ee 


MEMOIR OF JAMES HOGG; THE 
ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


(Concluded from Page 204.) 


Mr. Constance published “ The 
Border Minstrel,” a collection of 
songs, of which two thirds were 
Hoggs, at 53. the volume, but it 
brought no profit. A weekly lite- 
raty newspapers was the next spe- 
culation, and the account of it is 
characteristic enough to be quoted. 
The author, speaking of himself, 
states— 

« All this time I had never been 
once in any polished society—had 
read next to none—was now in the 
38th year of my age, and knew ao 
more of human life or manners that 
achild. I was a sort of natural 
songster, without another advan- 
tage on earth. Fain would I have 
done sometbing; but, on findin 
myself shunned by every One, 
determined to push my own for- 
tune independent of bodokselters, 
whom I now began toview as beings 
obnoxious to all getiiasy. My plan 
was, to begin a litérdry weckly pa- 
per, a work for which I cértzinly 
was rarely qualified, when the above 
facts are considered. I tried Wal- 
ker and Greig, and several printers, 
offering them security to print it 
forme. No; not one of them woald 
print it without a booskeller’s name 
to it as publisher. * D—m them,’ 

2m 
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said I to myself, as I was runiing 
from one to another, * the folks 
here are all combined in a boty.’ 
Mr. Constable laughed at me ex- 
ceedingly, and finally told me, he 
wished me too well to encourare 
such a thing. Mr. Ballantyne was 
rather. more civil, and got off by 
subscribing for spo.many copies, 
and giving me credit for £10 woith 
of paper. David Brown would have 
nothing to do with it, unless some 
gentlemen, whom he named, should 
contribute. At length, I found an 
honest man, James Robertson, a 
bookselierin Nicolson-street, whom 
I had never before seen or heard of, 
who undertook it at once on my 
own terms ; and on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1810, my first number made 
its appearance on a quarto demy 
sheet, price four-pence. 

“ A great number were sold, and 
many hundreds delivei:ed gratis; 
but one of Robertson’s boys,a great 
rascal, had demanded the price in 
full for all that he delivered gratis. 
They. showed him the imprint, that 
they were to be delivered gratis; 
* so they are,’ said he; ‘ I take no- 
thing for the delivery ; but I must 
have the price of the paper, if you 
please.’ 

** This money that the boy brought 
me, consisting of a few shillings and 
an immense number of hal{-pence, 
was the first and only money I had 
pocketed of my own making, since 
my arrival in Kdinburgh in Fe- 
bruary last. On the publication of 
the two first numbers, I deemed | 
had as many subscribers as, at all 
events, would secure the work from 
being dropped; but, on the publi- 
cation of my third or fourth number, 
I have forgot which, it was so inde- 
corous, that no fewer than seventy- 
three subscribers gave up. This 
was a sad blow for me; but, as 
usual, I despised the fastidity and 
affectation of the people, and con- 
tinued my work. It proved a fatal 
oversight for the paper, for all those 
who had given in set themselves 
against it with the utmost invete- 
racy. The literary ladies, in parti- 


cular, agreed, in full divan, that I 
would never write a sentence which 
deserved to be read. 


A reverend 











James Tloqgq. 


friend of mine has often repeated 
my remark on being told of this— 
* Gaping deevils! wha cares what 
they say! If I leeve ony time, I'll 
lot them see the contrair o’ that,’ 

*“* My poblisher, James Robert- 
son, was a kind-hearted, confused 
body, who loved a joke and a dram, 
He sent for me every day about one 
o'clock, to consult about the publi- 
cation; and then we uniformly 
went down to a dark house, down 
in the Cowgate, where we drank 
whisky and eat rolls with a number 
of printers, the dirtiest and leanest- 
looking men I had ever seen. My 
youthful habits having been so re- 
gular, | could not stand this; and 
though I took care, as I thought, to 
drink very little, yet, when I went 
out, I was at times so dizzy, I could 
searcely walk ; and the worst thing 
of all was, I felt that I was begin- 
ning to relish it.” 

The result was that The Spy was 
given ap at the end of a year, with 
some loss upon it to all concerned, 
and little gain to any one. Mr. 
Hogg next figured as Secretary to 
the Forum, a debating society ,which 
he thinks improved his faculties 
much, though it did nothing for his 
purse. Upon this subject he wrote 
a musical farce, but it has never 
seen thelight. His principal work, 
The Queen’s Wake, was soon after 
conceived and produced. The copy, 
with 200 self-procured subscribers, 
he sold to Mr. Constable,with liber- 
ty to print 1000, for £100; but was 
unluckily induced to swerve from 
his agreement, and give the publi- 
cation on higher terms to an inferior 
bookseller. The consequence was 
ultimately injurious to his interests, 
though the poem, which came forth 
in 1813, was very successful, going 
through several editions. Indeed 
itis a wonderful thing, when the 
means and appliances of the writer 
are considerd. In mentioning a aum- 
ber of little matters connected with 
it, we find the following :- 

“ On the day after it was publish- 
ed, I came up to Edinburgh as 
anxious as a man could be. L walk- 
ed sometimes about the streets, and 
read the title of my book on the 
booksellers’ windows, yet I durst 
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not go into any of the shops. I was 
like aman betwen death and life, 
waiting for the sentence of the jury. 
The first encouragement that [ got, 
was from my countryman, Mr. Wil- 
liam Dunlop, spirit-merchant, who, 
on observing me going saunterine 
up the plain stones of the High- 
street, came over from the Cross; 
arm in arm with another gentleman, 
a stranger to me. I remember 
his salutation, word for word; an 
singular as it was, it had a strong 
impression; for I knew that Mr. 
Dunlop had a great deal of rough 
common sense. 

** Ve useless poetical b——h that 
ye’re!’ said he, ‘ what hae ye been 
doing a’ this time?”—* What doing, 
Willie! what do you mean ?— 
* D——n your stupid head, ye hae 
been pestering us wi’ fourpenny pa- 
pers an’ daft shilly-shally sangs, an’ 
bletherin’ an’ speakin’ i’ the forum, 
an’ yet had stuff in ye to produce a 
thing like this..—* Ay, Willie,’ said 
I, ‘ have you seen my new beuk ?” 
‘Ay, that Ihave, man; and it has 
lickit me out o’ anight’s sleep. Ye 
hae hit the right nailon the head 
now. Yon’s the very thing, Sir.’— 
‘T’in very glad to hear you say sae, 
Willie ; but what do ye ken about 
poems ”—* Never ye mind how 1 
ken; I gi’e youmy word for it, yon’s 
the thing that will de. If yehadna 
made a fuol o’ yoursel’ afore, man, 
yon wad hae sold better than ever 
a book sold. Od, wha wad hae 
thought there was as muckle in that 
sheep’s-head o’ yours! a d stupid 
poetical b——h that ye’re!" And 
with that he went away, leughing 
and miscalling me over his shoul- 
ders*, 

“This address gave me a little 
confidence,and I faced my acquaint- 


ances one by one, and every thing 


that [ heard was laudatory. The 
first report of any work that goes 
abroad, be it good or bad, spreads 


like fire sct to a hill of heather ina 
warm spring day, andno one knows 
where it will stop. From that day 


forward, every one has spoken wel- 


* + 
Wi t lube hat tins is aspecimen 
mal humour; it) 


certainly pot one of elerance 
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of Scotch conversat 
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of the work; and every review prais- 
ed its general features, save thie 
Eclectic, which, in the number for 
1813, tried to hold itp to ridicule 
and contempt. - Mr. Jelfery ventur- 
ed not a word about it, either good 
or bad, himself, until the year af- 
ter, when it had: fairly got into a 
second and third edition. He then 
gave a very judicious and sensible 
review of it; but he committed a 
most horrible blunder, in classing 
Mr. Tenant, the author of Anster 
Fair, and me together, as two self- 
taught geniuses, whereas there was 
not one point of resemblance. Te- 
nant being a better educated man 
than the reviewer hinself, was not 
a little affronted at being classed 
with me. From tnat day tothis Mr. 
Jeffery has taken no notice of any 
thing that I have published, which 
I think can hardly be expected to 
do him any honour at the long run. 
I should like the worst poem that I 
have since published to stand a 
fair comparison with some that he 
has strained himself to bring for- 
ward. Itis a pity that any literary 
connection, which with the one 
party might be unavoidable, should 
ever prejudice one valued friend 
and acquaintance against another, 
In the heart-burnings of party spi- 
rit, the failings of great minds are 
more exposed than in all other 
things if the world put together.” 
The irritable genus peeps out 
here. But, after all, Hogg does not 
deserve to be treated with silent 
contempt ; and it is neither kind, 
national, nor right in a Scottish re- 
view, to slur over the ellorts of so 
original a mind among its country’s 
poets. Mr. Blackwood, the book- 
seller, we are informed, behaved in 
a friendly manner to Hoge when 
the bankruptey of his publisher 
deranged his interests; and thus 
was laid the foundation of their 
intimacy, which ied to the Kttrick 
Shepherd’s becoming an active cen- 
tributor to the Magazine, establish- 
hd by Blackweod, ‘This, from the 
way in which the author treats it, 
seems to be looked upon as an im- 
portant eventin his life. Al that 
wecan discern at this distance is 
that party spirit runs so highin the 
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capital of the north as nearly to 
destroy social happiness; and the 
eriodical press contributing large- 
y and violently to this disgraceful 
ferment, luckless are they who, 
adopting this engine for their offen- 
sive operations, forsake the plea- 
sant paths of literature to mix io 
all the fary of this persopal, Billings- 
gate, and degrading warfare. 

Mr, Hogg now becomes so well 
well known to the public, that we 
are released from the task of going 
minutely over his course. The Hunt- 
ing of Badlewe, an unsuccessful tra- 
gedy, followed the Queen’s Wake: 
and to this succeeded Meador of the 
Moor, of which its author asserts— 

“ There is no doubt whatever, 
that my highest and most fortunate 
efforts in rhyme are coptained in 
some of the descriptions of nature 
in that poem, and in the Ode to 
Superstition which follows it.” 

A long account of negociations 
with booksellers furnishes no no- 
velty. Some rejected, and others 
took the risks offered: some whe 
rejected did it bluntly, others ina 
manner (perhaps dictated by a de- 
sire not to hurt the feelings) which 
is blamed as insincerity ; and some 
who speculaied highest never paid, 
All this is the business of every day, 
and of every publisher in London 
or Edinburgh.* They are in atrade, 
on the emoluments of which they 





* Mr. Hogg, says of them, “* But the 
plague is, they never read works them- 
selves, but give them to their minions, 
with whom there never fails to lurk a 
literary jealousy ; and whose suggestions 
may uniformly be regarded as any thing 
but the truth. For my own part, I know 
that I have always been looked on, by 
the learned part of the community, as 
anintruder in the paths of literature, 
andevery opprobrium has heen thrown 
no me from that quarter, The truth is, 
that Jam so. The walks of learning 
are occupied by a powerful aristocracy, 
who deem that province their own pecu- 
liar right, else what would avail all 
their dear bought collegiate honours and 
degrees, No wonder that they should 
view an intruder, from the humble and 
despised ranks of the community, with 
a jealous and indignant eye, and impede 
his progress by every means in their 
power.” 





have to depend ; and it is but a fair 
tribute to their character as a bod 
of men, (and we pay it after no 
slight opportunities of observation) 
to declare that literary talent is as 
deeply indebted to their general li- 
berality for encouragement, as rea- 
son can justify, and often far more 
so than merely prudential motives 
would warrant. Toreturn to Mr, 
Hogg. His next poem, Tie Pil- 
grims of the Sun, pre-doomed by the 
blue stocking friends of Miller in 
Edinbargh, and of Murray in Lon- 
don, appeared, and was rather well 
received. His next adventure was 
to collect a poem from every living 
author in Britain, and publish 
them in a handsome volume. “I 
either(he states) applied personally, 
or by letter, to Southey, Wilson, 
Wordsworth, Lioyd, Morehead, 
Pringle, Paterson, and several 
others, all of whom sent me very 
ingenious and beaatiful poems. 
Wordsworth afterwards reclaimed 
his ; and although Lord Byron and 
Rogers both promised, neither of 
them ever performed. I believe 
they intended it, but some other 
concerns of deeper moment had put 
it out of their hyads. Mr. Walter 
Scott absolutely refused to furnish 
me with even one verse, which I 
took exceedingly ill, as it frustrated 
my whole plan. What occasioned 
it, Ido not know, as I accounted 
myself certain of his support from 
the beginning, and had never asked 
any thing of him all may life that he 
refused. It was in vain that I repre- 
sented, that I had done as much 
for him, and would do tea times 
more if he required it. He remained 
firm ia his denial, which I thought 
very hard; so I left him in high 
dudgeon, sent him a very abusive 
letter, and would not speak to him 
again for many a day. I could not 
even endure to see him at a dis 
tance, I felt so degraded by the re- 
fusal *; and [ was, at that time, 
* A very honourable anecdote of this 
gentleman is afterwards related. Hogg 
was thrown into a fever by joining in 
the excesses of a club, called the 
Right and Wrong Club (more ap- 
propriately the latter) which met aud 

















more disgusted with all mankind 
than I had ever been before, or 
have ever been since. 

“ T began, with a heavy heart, to 
look over the pieces I had received, 
and lost all hope of my project suc- 
ceeding. They were, indeed, all 
very well; but I did not sce that 
they possessed such merit as could 
give celebrity to any work; and 
after considering them well, I fan- 
cied that Icould writea better poem 
than any that had been sent er 
would be sent to me, and this so 
completely in the style of each poet, 
that it should not be known but for 
his own production. It was this 
conceit that suggested to me the 
idea of The Poetic Mirrer, or Living 
Bardsof Britazn.” tis mentioned 


got drunk every successive day for five 
or six wecks together. ‘* This brings 
me (says he with a right feeling) to an 
anecdote which I must relate, though 
with little credit to myself—one that I 
never reflect on but with feelings of 
respect, admiration and gratitude. | 
formerly mentioved that J had quarrelled 
with Mr. Walter Scott, It is true, I had 
all the quarrel on my own side ; no 
matter for that, 1 was highly offended, 
exceedingly angry, and shunned all 
commnnication with him fora twelve- 
month. He heard thatI was ill, and 
that my trouble had assumed a danger- 
ous aspect. Every day, on his return 
from the Parliament house, he called at 
Messrs. Grieve and Scott's to inquire 
after my health, with much friendly so- 
licitude. And this, too, after 1 had re- 
nounced his friendship, and told him 
that I held both it and his literary ta- 
lentsin contempt. One day, in particu- 
lar, he took Mr. Grieve aside, and asked 
him if 1 had proper attendants and an 
able physician ; Mr. Grieve assured him 
that 1 was carefully attended to, and 
had the skill of a professional gen- 
tleman, in whom I had the most implicit 
confidence. ‘ | would fain have called,’ 
said he, ‘ but I knew not how I would be 
received; { request, however, that he may 
have every proper attendance, and want 
for nothing that can contribute to the 
restoration of his health. And in parti- 
cular, I have to request that you will 
let no pecuniary consideration what- 
ever prevent his having the best medi- 
cal advice in Edinburgh, for I shall see 
it paid. Poor Hogg, I would not for all 





that Tam worth in the world, that any 
thing serious should befall him.’ 
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that this plan was completed in lit- 
tle more than three weeks, and that 
the publication has sed tolerably 
well. Mr. Hogg’s subsequent works 
have been, Dramatic Tales, the 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, Winter Even- 
ing Tales, Sacred Meledies, Border 
Garland, and two volumes of Jaco- 
bite Relies. In the periodicel way, 
he confesses himself to have been 
the writer of the Chaldea Manu- 
script, which caused such hubbub 
and virulence in Edinbargh. Hay- 
ing transmitted it to Mr. Black- 
wood, he adds, ** On first reading 
it, he never thought of publishing 
it; but some of the rascals to whom 
he showed it, after laughing at it, 
by their own accounts till they 
were sick, persuaded him, nay, 
almost forced him, to insert it; for 
some of them went so far as to tell 
him, that if he did not admit that 
inimitable article, they would never 
speak to him again so long as they 
lived. Needless, however, it is now 
to deny, that they interlarded it 
with a good deal of deevilry of their 
own, which I had never thought of ; 
and one who had a principal hand 
in these alterations has never yet 
been named as an aggressor. I 
declare,I never once dreamed of 
giving any body ollence by that 
droll article.” 

Fifteen volumes, in soven years, 
are the grand total of Mr. Hogg’s 
better pursuits, and we here take 
our leave of him, with a cordial 
wish, that as he quiets down in life 
his temper may moderate, and the 
fire of bis muse increase. In that 
case he will be a still more estima- 
ble man, and a still more admirable 
poet. 





TALE OF RICHARD FAULDER, 
MARINER. 
(From “ Traditional Literature,” in Baldwia's 
“London Magazine.’’) 
An ancient curse still clings to their 
name. Old Ballad. 


Ir was, I think, in the year se- 
venteen hundred and thirty-three, 
that, one fine summer evening, I sat 
on the summit of Rosefoster-cliff, 
gazing on the multitudes of waves, 
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which, swelled by the breeze, and 
whitened by the moonlight, undu- 
lated as far as the eye could reach. 
The many lights, gleaming from 
Allanbay, were extinguished one by 
one—the twinklings of remote Saint 
Bees glimmered fainter and fainter 
on the Solway—while the villages 
and mansions on the Scottish coast, 
from Annand to Kircudbright, were 
perfectly silent and dark, as be- 
scemed that devout and frugal peo- 
ple. As I sat and thought on the 
perils I had encountered and braved 
on the great decp, I observed a low 
dark mist arise from the middle of 
the Solway, which, swelling out, 
suddenly came rolling huge and sa- 
ble towards the Cumberland shore. 
Nor was fear or fancy long in snp- 
plying this exhalation with sails, 
and penons, and the Susy hum and 
murmur of mariners. As it ap- 
proached the cliff on which I had 
seated myself, it was not without 
dismay, that I observed it become 
more dark, and assume more dis- 
tinetly the shape of a barge witha 
shroud for a sail. It left the sea, 
and settled on the beach within sea- 
mark, maintaining still its form, 
and still sending forth the merry 
din of mariners. Ina moment the 
voiees were changed from mirth to 
sorrow; and [ heard a sound and 
outery like the shriek of a ship's 
company whom the sea is swallow- 
ing. The cloud dissolved away, and 
in its place I beheld, as it were, the 
forms of seven men, shaped from 
the cloud, and stretched black on 
the beach, even as corses are pre- 
pared for the coflin. I was then 
young, and not conversant with the 
ways in which He above reveals 
and shadows out approaching sor- 
rows to man. I went down to the 
beach, and though the moon, nigh 
the full, and in mid-heaven, threw 
down an unbroken light—rendering 
visible mountain,and headland, and 
sea, so that I might count the peb- 
bles and shells on the shore—the 
seven black shadows of men had 
not departed, and there appeared a 
space in the middle, like room mea- 
sured out for an eighth. A strange 
terror came upon me; and T began 
tv dread that this vision was sent 
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for my warning—for, be assured, 
Heaven hath many and singular re. 
velations for the welfare and in. 
struction of man. If prayed—and, 
while I prayed, the seven shadows 
began to move—filling up the space 
prepared for another ;—then they 
waxed dimmer, and dimmer,—and 
then wholly vanished! 

Iwas much moved; and, deem- 
ing it the revelation of approaching 
sorrow, in which I was to bea 
Sharer, it was past midnight before 
{ could fall asleep. The sun had 
been sometime risen when I was 
awakened by Simon Forester, who, 
coming to my bed-side, said—* Ri- 
chard Faulder arise, for young Lord 
William of Helvellyn - Hall has 
launched his new barge on the Sol- 
way, and seven of the best and bold- 
est mariners of Allanbay must bear 
him company to bring his fair bride 
from Preston-Hall, even at the foot 
of the mountain Criffel ;—hasten, 
and come, for he sails not, be sure, 
without Richard Faulder!” 

It was a gallant sight to see a 
shallop, with her halsers and sails 
of silk, covered with streamers, and 
damasked with gold, pushing gayly 
from the bay. It was gallant, too, 
to behold the lordly bridegroom, as 
he stood on the prow, looking tow- 
ards his true love’s land—not heed- 
ing the shout, and the song, and the 
music-swell, with which his depar- 
ture was hailed. It was gallant to 
sec the maids and the matrons of 
Cumberland, standingin crowds, on 
headland and cliif, waving their 
white hands seaward, as we spread 
our sails to the wind, and shot away 
into the Solway, with our streamers 
dancing and fluttering, like the 
mane of a steed as he gallops against 
the wind. Proud of our charge, and 
glorying in our skill, we made the 
good ship go through the surge as 
we willed; and every turn we made, 
and every time we wetted her silken 
sails, there came shout and trumpet- 
sound trom the shore applauding the 
seven merry mariners of Allanbay. 

Helvellyn-Hall, of which there is 
now no stone standing—save of old 
sun-dial, around which herdsmen 
gather at noon-day, to hear of old 
marvels of the Fouresters—was an 
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extensive mansiou, built in the 
times when perils from the pirate 
and the Scot were dreaded—and 
stood on a swelling knoll, encom- 
passed with wood, visible from afar 
to mariners. In the centre was a 
tower, and on the summit of the 
tower wasa seat, and in that seat tra- 
dition will yet tell you that the good 
Lord Walter Forester sat for a cer- 
tain time, in every day of the year, 
looking on the sea. The swallows 
and other birds which made their 
nests and their roosts on the castle- 
top, became so accustomed to his 
presence, that they built, and sung, 
and brought forth their young beside 
him; and old men, as they bebeld 
him, shook their heads, and mutter- 
ed over the ancient prophecy, which 
a saint, who suilered from persecu- 
tion, had uttered against the house 
of Helvellyn :— 
Let the Lord of Helve lly n look long on 
the sea 
For a sound shall he hear, and a sight 
shall he see ; 
The sight he shall see is a bonnie ship 
sailing, 
The sound he shail hear is of weeping 
and wailing ; 
A sight shall he see un the green Solway 
shore, 
Aud no Lord of Helvellyn shall ever see 
more, c 


As we scudded swiftly through 
the water, Llooked toward the shore 
of Cumberland, stretching far and 
near, with all its winding outline, 
interrupted with woody promonto- 
ries; and there I beheld the old 
Lord Walter of Helvellyn, seated 
on the topmost tower of his castle, 
looking towards the Scottish shore. 
I thought on the dying man’s 
rhyme—and thought on the vision 
of last night—and I counted the ma- 
riners, and looked again on the cas 
tle and Lord Walter—and I saw 
that the fulfilling of the prophecy 
and the vision was approaching. 
Though deeply affected, Ll managed 
the barge with my customary skill, 
and she flew across the bay, leaving 
a long furrow of foam from behind. 
Michael Hammer, an old mariner of 
Allanbay, afterwards told me, he 
never beheld a fairer sight than the 
barge that day breasting the bil- 
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lows ; and he stood, warding off the 
sun with his hands from his fading 
eyes, till we reached the middle of 
the bay. At that time, he saic, he 
beheld something like a ship formed 
of a black cloud sailing beside us, 
which moved as we moved, and 
tacked as we taeked—had the sem- 
blance of the same number of ma- 
riners, and, in every way, appeared 
like the bridegroom’s barge! He 
trembled with dismay, for he knew 
the spectre shallop of Solway, which 
always sails by the side of the ship 
which the sea is about to swallow. 
It was not my fortune to behold 
fully this fearful vision; but, while 
I gazed towards Helvellyn-Hall, I 
felt a dread, and although I saw no- 
thing on which my fears could fix, I 
remember that a kind of haze or 
exhalation, resembling the thin 
shooting of a distant light, floated 
through the air at our side, which I 
could not long endure to look upon. 
The old Lord stiil preserved his po- 
sition on the tower, and sat gazing 
towards us, as still and motionless 
as a marble statue, and with an in- 
tensity of gaze like one who is 
watching the coming of destiny. 
The acclamations which greeted 
our departure from Cumberland 
were exceeded by those which wel- 
comed us to the Scottish shore. The 
romantic and mountainous coast of 
Colvend and Siddick was crowded 
with shepherd, and matron, and 
maid, who stood as motionless as 
their native rocks, and as silent too, 
till we approached within reach of 
their voices, and then such a shout 
arose as startled the gulls and cor- 
morants from rock and cavern fora 
full mile. The Scotch are a demure, 
a careful, and a singular people ; 
and, amid much homeliness of man- 
ner, have something of a poetical 
way of displaying their affections, 
which they treasure too for great 
occasions, or, as they say, ‘* daimen 
times.” ‘There are certain of their 
rustics much given to the composi- 
tion of song and of ballad, in which 
a natural elegance occasionally 
zlimmers among their antique and 
liquid dialect. [have been told the 
Lowland language of Scotland is 
more soft and persuasive than cven 
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that of England; and assuredly 
there was Martin Robson, a mariner 
of mine, in the Mermaid, whose wily 
Scotch tongue made the hearts of 
half the damsels of Cumberland 
danee to theit lips. But many of 
their ballads are of a barbarous jin- 
gle, and ¢an only be admired be- 
eause the names of those whom 
their authors love and hate, and the 
names ef hill, and dale, and coast, 
and stream, are interwoven with a 
ready ease unknown among the 
rustic rhimes of any otber people. 
Prestou-Hall, the ploughkas long 
Since passed over its foundation- 
stones '—was long the residence of 
a branch of the powerful and an- 
cient name of Maxwell; and such 
was its fame for generosity, that the 
beggar or pilgrim who went in at 
the eastern gate empty, always 
came out at the western gate full, 
aind blessing the bounty of the pro- 
prietor. It stood at the bottom of 
a deep and beantiful bay, at the en- 
trance of which two knolls, slow in 
their swells from the land, and ab- 
Fupt in their rise from the sea, 
seemed almost to shut out all ap- 
proach, In former times, they had 
been crowned with slight towers of 
defence. It was a fairy nook for 
beauty; and tradition, which loves 
te embellish the scenes on which 
natere has been lavish of her boun- 
ty, asserted that the twin hillocks 
of Preston-bay were formerly one 
green hitl, till a wizard, whose name 
has not ceased to work marvels, cleft 
the knoll asonder with his wand, 
and poured the sea into the aper- 
ture, laying, at the same time, the 
foundation-stone of Preston-Hall 
with his own hand.* On the sides 


* Scotland is rife with the labours of 
wizard and witch. The beautiful green 
mountain of Criffel, and its lesser and 
immediate companions, were created by 
a singular disaster which befel Dame 
AilieGGunsun. This noted and malig- 
nant witch had sustained an insult from 
the sea of Solway, as she crossed it in 
her wizard shallop, formed from a cast 
off slipper; she, therefore, gathered a 
huge creelful of earth and rock, and, 
stride after stride, was advancing to 
close up for ever the entrance of that 
beautiful bay! An old and devout ma- 
riner, who witnessed her approach, 
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and summits of these small hills, 
stood two crowds of peasants, who 
welcomed the coming of Lord Wil. 
liam, with the sounding of instr. 
ments of no remarkable harmony, 
As this clamorous hail ceased, the 
melody of maidens’ tongues many 
ample amends for the instrumental 
discord. They greeted us as we 
passed with this poetical welcome 
after the manner of their country :— 


THE MAIDENS’ SONG. 
Maids of Colvend. 


Ye maidens of Allanbay sore may ye 
mourn, 
For your lover is gone, and will wedded 


return ; 

Her white sail is fill’d, and the barge 
cannot stay, 

Wide flashes the water, she shoots 
through the bay. 

Weep, maidens of Cumberland, shower 
your tears salter— 

The priest is prepared, and the bride's 
at the altar! 


Maids of Siddick. 

The bride she is gone to the altar—and 
far, 

And in wrath flies gay Gordon of green 
Lochinvar; 

Young Maxwell of Manshes, thy gold 
spur is dyed 

In thy steed, and thy heart leaps in an- 
guish and pride— 

The bold men of Annand and proud Nid- 
disdale 

Have lost her they loved, and may join 
in the wail. 


Maids of Colvend. 
Lord William is come; and the bird on 


the pine, 

Phe leaf on the tree, and the ship on the 
brine, 

The blue heaven above, and. below the 
green earth, 

Seem proud of his presence, and burst 
iuto mirth. 

Then come, thon proud fair one, in meek 
modest mood— 

The bridal-bed’s ready—unloosen thy 
snood ! 








thrice blessed himself, and at each time 
a small mountain fell out of the witch's 
creel; the last was the largest, and 
formed the mountain Criffel, which eer- 
tain rustic antiquarians say is softened 
from ‘ creel fell,” for the witch dropt 
earth and creel in despair. 
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Maids of Siddi: hk, 

The bridal-bed’s ready ;—but hearken, 
high lord! 

Though strong be thy right arm, and 
sharp be thy sword— 

Mock not Beatrice Maxwell !—else there 
shall be sorrow 

Through Helvellyn’s vallies, ere sun-rise 

to-morrow : 
Away, haste away! can a gallant groom 
. falter. 

When the bridal-wine’s pour’d, and the 

bride’s at the afeat ? 


Daring this minstrel salutation, 
the barge fleated into the bosom of 
Preston-bay ; and through all its 
woody links, and greenwood nooks, 
the song sounded mellow and more 
mellow, as it was flung from point 
to point over the sunny water. The 
barge soon approached the green 
sward, which, sloping downwards 
from the hall, bordering with its 
livelier hue the dull deep green of 
the ocean, presented a ready land- 
ing-place. When we were within a 
lance’s length of the shore, there 
appeared, coming towards us from 
a deep grove of holly, a female 
figure, attired in the manner of the 
farmer matrons of Scotland, with 
a small plaid, or mantle, fastened 
over her grey lint-and-woollen gown, 
and a white cap, or mutch, sur- 
mounting, rather than covering, a 
profusion of lyartlocks which came 
over her brow and neck, like re- 
mains of winter snow. She aided 
her steps with a staff, and descend- 
ing to the prow of the barge, till the 
sea touched her feet, stretched her 
staff seaward, and said, with a deep 
voice and an unembarrassed tone— 
** What wouldest thou, William For- 
Ster, the doomed son of a doomed 
house, with Beatrice Maxwell, the 
blessed child of a house whose name 
Shall live, and whose children shall 
breathe, while green woods grow, 
and clear streams ran? Return as 
thou camest, nor touch a shore hos- 
tile to thee and thine. If thy foot 
displaces but one blade of grass, 
thy life will be as brief as the en- 
duravee of thy name, which that 
giddy boy even now is writing on the 
sand within sea-mark:—the next 
tide will pass over TuEE, and blot it 
outfor éver and for ever! Thy father, 

Vol lil,-——N, 8, 
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even now watching thy course from 
his castle-top, shall soon cease to 
be the warder of his house’s des- 
tiny; and the Cumberland boor, as 
he gazes into the bosom of the Sol- 
way, shall sigh for the ancient and 
valiant name.of Forster.” 

While this singular speech was 
uttering, I gazed on the person of 
the speaker—trom whom no one, 
who once looked, could well with- 
draw his eyes. She seemed some 
seventy years old, but unbowed or 
unbroken by age—end had that 
kind of commanding look, which 
common spirits dread. Lord Wil- 
liam listened to her words with a 
look of kindness and respect :— 
*“ Margery Forsythe,” he said, 
‘* thou couldest have prophesied 
more fortanately and wisely hadst 
thou wished it—but thou art a faith- 
ful friend and servant to my Bea- 
trice—accept this broad piece of 
gold, and imagine a more pleasant 
tale, when, with the evening tide, £ 
return with my love to Helvellyn.” 
The gold fell at the old women’s 
feet, but it lay glittering and un- 
touched among the grass, for het 
mind and eye scemed intent on 
matters connected with the glory of 
her master’s house. “‘ Friend am I 
to Beatrice Maxwell, but no ser- 
vant,” said Margery, in a haughty 
tone, ** though it’s sweet to serve 
a face so beautiful. Touch not this 
shore, I say again, William Fors- 
ter;— but it’s vain to forbid—the 
thing that must be must—we are 
fore-ordained to run our course— 
and this is the last course of the 
gallant house of Forster.” She 
then stept aside, opposing Lord 
William no longer, who, impatient 
at her opposition, was preparing to 
leap ashore. Dipping her staff in 
the water as a fisher dips his rod, 
she held it dripping towards the 
Solway, to which she now address- 
ed herself: —** Faise and fathom- 
less sea, slumbering now in the 
sweet summer sun, like a new lull- 
ed babe. I have lived by thy side 
for years of sin that I shall not 
sum; and every year hast thou 
craved and yearned for thy morsel, 
and made the maids and matrons 
wail in grecn Galloway and Niths- 
PN 
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dale, When shalt thou be satisfied, 
thou hungry sea ?—cven now, sunny 
and sweet as thou scemest, «lost 
thou crave forthe mouthful ordain- 
ed to thee by ancient prophecy, and 
the fair and the dainty morsel is at 
band,” 

Her eyes, dim and spiritless at 
first, became filled, while she uttered 
this apostrophe to the sea, with a 
wild and agitated light—her stature 
secmed to augment, and her face to 
dilate with more of grief than joy, 
and. her locks, snowy and sapless 
with age, writhed on her forehead 
and tewples, as, if possest with a 
distinct life of their own, Throwing 
her staff into the sea, she thea went 
into the grove of holly, and disap- 
peared. ** May I be buried beyond 
the plummetsound,” said SamSelby 
of Skiddawbeck, “ if I fail to proye 
if that dame’s tartan kirtle will flat- 
ten swan-shot,—I never listened to 
such unblessed language,” and, he 
presented his carbine after her— 
while William Macgowan, a Gat 
loway sailor, Jaid his hand on the 
muzzle and. said—‘ I'll tell thee 
what, Margery Forsythe has mair 
forecast in the concerns o' the great 
deep than a wise mariner ought to 
despise. Swan-shot, man! —she 
would shake it.off ber charmed cal- 
limanco kirtle, as a swan shakes 
snow from its wings. I see ye’re 
scantly acquaint with the uncannie 
pranks of our Colvend Carline. But 
gang up to the Boran point and 
down to Barnhourie bank, and if 
the crews of two bonnie ships, buried 
under fifteen fathom of quicksand 
and running water, winna waken 
and tell ye whose uncannie skill 
sunk them there ; the simplest hind 
will whisper ye that Margery For- 
sythe kens mair about it than a 
God-fearing woman should. So ye 
see, Lord William Forster, | would 
even counsel ye to make yere pre- 
sence scarce on this kittle coast— 
justwyse yersel warily owre the salt 
water agaip. And true love's no like 
anew-killed kid in summer—it will 
keep, ye see; it will keep. Thiscross 
Cummer will grow kindly, and we 
shall come snooring back in our 
barge, some bonnie moonlight sum- 
mer night, and carry away my young 
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lady with a sweeping oar and a 
wetted sail. For ifwe persist when 
Carline resists, we shall have wet 
sarks apd dronkit hair. Sae ye 
laugh and listen not ? Awecl, aweel 
them that will to Couper will to 
Couper !—a doomed man’s easily 
drowned !--the thing that maun be 
maon be !—and sic things shall be 
if we sel] ale !” 


(To be continued.) 





VARIETIES. 


Tom Brown,— having once asked 
a man how hie contrived to Jive in 
these hard times, was answered, ‘1 
live as I believe you do, master 
Brown, by my wits.” —* Faith,” re- 
plied Tom, ** you must be a much 
more able trader thanl ever thought 
you, to carry op business and thrive 
upon so small a capital.” 


Addison,—humorously eouxpared 
physicjans to an army of ancient 
Britons, as described by Julius 
Cawsar. He saidof them, ‘ Some 
slay on foot, and some in chariots, 
If the iniantry do not so much exe 
cution as ihe cavalry, it is because 
they cannot convey themselves with 
such velocity into all quarters, nor 
despatch their business ip so short 
a time.” 


Collins,—was mach attached to 
a young lady who was born the 
day before him, and who did not 

return his passion. ** Your’s is a 
hard case,” saidafriend.—* It is 
so indeed,” replied Collins, “ for! 
came into the world a day after the 
far.” 

The Jewess.—A well known great 
poet was once sitting in the theatre 
behind a very pretty girl, whom he 
held to-be an easy prey, and gave 
her to understand his wishes in every 
possible way. The girl, however, 
appeared as if she did not, or would 
not, hear him ; but, as he becanie 
more bold and impudent, she at last 
turned round,and said with amangry 
countenance—** Be pleased to let 
me alone :” to which the surprised 
and confounded freebooter could 
only answer, “ Nay, nay, do not eas 
me; upon which the girlagain turned 


















round, and said with a smile, “* Be 
not afraid, J am a Jewess.” 


Breach of a Dinner Engagement.— 
The gallant, gay, illustrious Bassom- 
pierre passed the evening of his days 
in the Bastille, as a prisoner, because 
he had not kept an engugement to din- 
ner. Thetale is this:—On the fa- 
mons St.Martin’s day,3ojastly call- 
ed La Journée des Dupes, when the 
whole world imagined that Richeliew 
was ruined, and Louis had fled to 
Versailles to avoid the trouble of 
diswissing his minister, and the 
monks of Pontoise were prepariug 
the dormitory of the disgraced car- 
dinal, Bassompierre happened tv 
meet hiny going into the Luxem- 
hourg to make one final effort to re- 
covcile himself with the queen-mo- 
ther. “* Ah!” aid his eminence, 
“ youcare little fur a poor disgraced 
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fellow like me.” Bassompicrre was 
stung at the reproach, and, to prove 
his unshaken regard, invited him- 
self to dinner with the cardinal who 
accepted his offer. Unfortunately 
for Bassompierte, while the cardinal 
went on to his interview, the Dake 
de Longueville passed that way, and 
allured him to dine with the Duke 
of Orleans and M. de Crequi; capis 
tal enemies of Richelieu. In the 
mean time the cardinal finding the 
queen-mother inexorable, took tlie 
bold resolution of following the king 
to Versailles—regained his influ. 
ence over the mind of the weak 
Louis, and in a short time felt him- 
self strong enough to-exile the queen- 
mother, annihilate the queen-con- 
sort, aad send Bassompierre to the 
Bastille, where be expiated, till the 
cardinal's death, the unlucky breach 
of his dinner-engagement, 


TRY. 





rHE MAGDALEN’S DEATH-BED. 


Dost know that pale brow where the 
death-drops are resting ? 
dim, closing cyes?>—’Tis a 
heartrending sight. 
Her Soul the dread shadows of Guilt are 
molesting, 
The deep awful frown of the wide- 
spreading night. 


Those 


That sigh did’st thou mark ? "Twas the 
last feeble motion 
Of nature, of sufPring,her bosom shall 
own, 
‘Tis past ! O’er the waves of that dark, 
unknown ocean, 
All fearful and shudd’ring, the Spirit 
hath flown. 


Yet Hope sweetly rose on the sigh of 
her bosom— 
‘Twas the fajnt struggling breast ol 
the Penitent’s prayer ;— 
Jt shall live, like the bud of Spring's 
earliest blossom, 
To smile o'er the winter of chilling 
Despair. 


Conceal thou her name from the eye of 
the stranger; 
Unknown let her rest—'tis the slum- 
ber of peace ;— 
She heeds not the frowns of affliction 
and danger, 
Where the griels like the joys of mor- 
tality cease. 


Ah! tell not her crimes, for the God of 
Compassion 
Asserted his pleasure to seek atid to 
save; 
She tasted the stream of his proffered 
Salvation, 
And the Angel of Mercy hath wept ou 
her grave. 





ro ——— 


Tuou wert the hope that cheer’d my 
lonely path 

Through the bleak wilderness of life, 
Thou wert 


A snn-beam, darting its radiance mild, 
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When all around was dark, and drear, 
and sad. 

Thou wert my happiuess—my thoughts 
—my joy ; 

I gazed upon thee till my soul entranced 

Forgot its earthly office, and I seemed 

Already to partake that heavenly bliss 

Whichjthe warm fancy ot the poet paints, 

Yet paints but feebly—Bliss,—which 

: rightly is 

Denied to dull inhabitants of earth. 

What hours of rapture have I pass’d 
with thee ! 

Hours which so quickly flew, that I have 
wish'd 

(And onting thou hast chid me for the 
Wisa,) 

Old Time would for a moment stay his 
course. 

Alas! life’s joys fleet too quickly ever! 

The bour of parting came, reluctantly, 

As if each fear’d to catch the unwelcome 
sound, 

Our whisp’ring tongues pronounce the 
sad farewell ! 

How like a knell it sounded to my joys ! 

‘Those moments now are past. We part 
no more, 

Till He, whogave us being, wills the last 

Sad parting. Far be it from us dearest— 

Thy smile hath still a charm, potent as 
when 

First I loved thee, and whilst life and 
memory last, 

All that thou /as¢ been thou shalt ever 
be. 


THE DOCTOR.—A COMIC TALE, 


A LEARNED wight of th’ Asculapian 
school, 

Whom hosts of patients thought no 
fool, 

Was favoured with great patronage ; 
One greatly gifted in obstetric art, 
Which forms a most material part 

Of the mysterious medicinal page. 


This Doctor had a curious whim, 

From which no soul could reason him, 
About the bliss of wedded life ; 

He called up all his eloquence, 

His wit, his learning, and his sense. 
To prove all jey was in a wife. 


What he contended for was this— 
His favourite hypothesis 
Stoutly maintains, that any maa 
Unwed at forty who remains 
Must lack exceedingly of brains, 
And bea fool ora phusician a 





Poetry. 


Our Doctor, though no silly elf, 
Had quite forgot that he himself 
Was still uamearried ‘ 
And though ‘gainst others lre’d exclaim, 
Yet was he equally to blame, 
To such a length had he his thesis 
carried. 


it happened that our learned wight 

Was once called up at dead of night, 
A female patient to attend ; 

And by pill, or draught, or potion, 

By blisters, powders, or a lotion, 
Her constitution to amend. 


The lady who required his aid, 
And for whom such baste was made, 
Had that night most unhappily mis- 
carried ! 
One of the little ills of life, 
Attendant or a youthful wife, 
And sometimes upon those unmarried, 


The Doctor plied his utmost care 

To save from death the lovely fair, 
And happily succeeded to his wish; 

It would have been a shocking thing 

Had fate just then cut life’s last string, 
And given such loveliness to perish. 


Although his patient's free from pain, 
He thought it wiser to remain 
With her until ‘twas light ; 
He therefore talked of that or this, 
Then broached his grand hypothesis, 
In hopes to gain a proselyte. 


The lady heard him long with pleasure 
Expatiate on bis darling measure, 
But never ventured to reply ; 
While he, too eager to express, 
Forgot therules of “ politesse,” 
And thought ‘twas curiosity !! 


But during this a lovely smile, 

Which might the devil himself beguile, 
Was playing o’er her coral lip ; 

It realized what we are told 

Concerning Hybla sweets of old, 


Which gods themselves did sip. 


At last she said—*‘ If not too bold,” 
(Seeing the doctor look'd a little old,) 
He bowed assentient nothing loth ; 
* Though I agree with all you say, 
And to your learning deference pay, 
Yet pray may not a man be both? 


The doctor started with surprise, 
And rubb'd in doubt his sleepy eyes, 
And vowed she was the source of evil, 
Who could at once, without remorse, 
Deny his creed, and what was worse, 
Quite blow hia thesis to the devil!! 





